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220 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

HOR. Sat. I. 10 (Ps.-Hor. Introd. vss. 3, 4) 

The eight verses found in some of the MSS at the beginning of Hor. 
Sat. i. 10, are perhaps best taken as the work of a grammarian of about 
the time of Suetonius (cf. Fr. Marx Lucilius, proleg. li). In spite of the 
corrupt tradition of the text, it seems, as it stands, to make clear reference 
to Valerius Cato and his teacher, Vettius Philocomus (Suet. De gramm. 2), 
as champions of Lucilius. Further light is, I think, thrown upon the text 
of these verses, by the same passage from Suetonius: "Hactenus tamen 
imitati, ut carmina parum adhuc vulgata vel defunctorum amicorum vel 
si quorum aliorum probassent, diligentius retractarent ac legendo com- 

mentandoque etiam ceteris nota facerent ut Laelius Archelaus 

Vettiusque Philocomus Lucilii satyras familiaris sui, quas legisse se apud 
Archelaum Pompeius Lenaeus, apud Philocomum Valerius Cato praedi- 
cant." Assuming that the author of the pseudo-Horatian verses follows 
Suetonius, or that perhaps they both use the same source, I would suggest 
that the original reading of vss. 1-4 was: 

Lucili, quam sis mendosus, teste Catone, 
defensore tuo, pervincam, qui male factos 
emendare parat versus, hoc Laelius ille, 
cum Lenaeus adest, longe subtilior illo 
qui, etc. 

instead of in vss. 3-4: 

hoc lenius ille 
quo melior vir test longe subtilior illo 

where Keller and Holder give half a page of variants. Paleographically 
I would explain the process of corruption as follows: Lenaeus of vs. 4 (writ- 
ten leneus) and Laelius, vs. 3 (written lelius), exchanged places in the text 
in the transmission. Then leneus became lenius and the unmetrical com- 
bination QVOMLELIVSADEST was divided QVO MELIVS ADEST 
and then changed to quo melior vir adest, or various other readings to give 
sense and meter (assuming as we must archaic quom for cum) ; I would 
read adest for ^est in any case. The meaning of the passage would then 
be: "Lucilius, how teeming with faults you are, I will prove by the witness 
of Cato, your champion, who essays to correct your verses. In this respect 
the well-known Laelius, backed by Lenaeus, is far more discriminating 
than that other editor," etc. (By this "most learned of the grammatic 
knights" we are to understand Vettius Philocomus, the teacher of 
Valerius Cato.) 

In this passage, then, we have, combined with Lucilius, the names of 
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the whole coterie of enthusiasts mentioned by Suetonius, and at the same 
time we can perceive a motive for the composition of the spurious verses. 
It is quite possible that from the corruption of the text in Suetonius or 
in these pseudo-Horatian lines, Lenius was accepted as the spelling of the 
friend of Lucilius, and SUius came into existence from a misreading of 
Laelius (Lelius). Such an hypothesis would readily explain the otherwise 
unsupported statement of Schol. Vallae ad Juv. i. 20: "Magnus Auruncae 
alumnus," where besides Lucilius, "vel Lenium dicit qui et ipse satyras 
scripsit vel Silium et ipsum sui temporis satyricum, qui omnes ex Aurunca 
fuerunt." Casaubon (De Satyrica Graecorum Poesia et Romanorum Satira, 
Lib. II, p. 298) observes: "an scribendum Lenaeum? estne hie ille Sati- 
rarum poeta quem antea commemoravimus ? nominatur ibidem et Silius 
quidam, qui non est Silius Italicus" (cf. Teuffel §332. 9). 

George Dwight Kellogg 
Princeton University 



In the January issue of the Classical Journal Professor John Greene 
makes certain remarks upon my definition of ictus in Latin poetry. While 
I entertain no unwillingness to have my views on this or any other topic 
made the subject of discussion, and should take no occasion to complain 
in case they were condemned after candid examination, yet I must take 
exception when, as in the case of the article referred to, my views are mis- 
represented. My general position is this: If a writer is not familiar with 
the views he undertakes to discuss, he has not the right to discuss them — 
the moral right, I mean. If he is familiar with them, he has no right to 
represent their author as saying what he does not say, or as remaining 
silent on material points where he has been clear and explicit. Let me be 
specific. 

On p. 117, Professor Greene quotes from my Latin Grammar as follows: 
"In every foot the long syllable naturally receives the greater prominence. 
This prominence is called ictus." It is not of great importance, perhaps, 
that this quotation is made from the first edition of my Latin Grammar, 
which has been out of print for a year, and that the revised edition (March, 
1908) has a more precise formulation of the definition as follows (366, 5): 
"In every fundamental foot (these are defined in 366, 2, as the trochee, 
iambus, dactyl, and anapaest) the long syllable naturally receives the greater 
prominence. This prominence is called ictus." 1 

1 This more precise definition has also stood for years in my Horace, in my Teach- 
ing 0] Latin, p. 181, and in my Virgil. 



